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FORT TICONDEROGA TODAY 
The old French fort was saved from complete destruction by William Ferris Pell early 
in the last century. Restored by Stephen Pell over the years from 1908 to 1950, it to- 


day is operated by the Pell family as a nonprotit educational institution, 
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Lake Champlain and the Upper Hudson 
the Great Colonial Thoroughfare 


But This Lake is Nevertheless by far the most important Inland water 
in North America Because it is the Key of the Enemys Country, a Canal 
Leading from New England ¢ New York to the very Bowels of Can- 
ada———-. 

(Note on an old map made by an unknown English captive in 1757) 


N this little book I am going to try to tell you something about 

the Champlain-Upper Hudson Valley and its very great impor- 

tance in the early years of our country. Geography is something 
that we study in school and then too often forget, and most of us are 
not apt to realize how our history and the growth of our country 
have been shaped by our rivers, lakes, and mountain ranges. Let us 
start by examining Plate 1, which is a very simplified map of the 
northeastern United States and part of Canada. Only the most im- 
portant geographical features have been shown. All else has been 
left out for the sake of clarity. On the right we see the Atlantic Ocean, 
the coasts of Maine and Massachusetts, and the Connecticut shore. 
At the top, toward the north, the mighty St. Lawrence forms a nav- 
igable waterway deep into the heart of Canada, and reaches on 
through rapids and many islands into the easternmost of the Great 
Lakes. In the upper center of the map we see Lake Champlain, 
whence the Richelieu River, once called the Sorel by the French, 
flows north into the St. Lawrence. A little to the west of Champlain 
and its tributary, Lake George, there rises the Hudson Rvver, flow- 
ing south and eastward, until, passing within a score of miles of the 
southern end of the lake, it turns southward and, stretching almost 
like a tightened string, pours its waters into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Toward its upper reaches the Hudson receives the waters of the 
Mohawk River, whose fertile valley extends many miles to the west, 
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almost to Lake Oneida and the Oswego River. To the bottom of our 
map and to the left we see the headwaters of the Ohio River, not of 
great importance to our present story, but to be remembered, be- 
cause these waters flow unobstructed to the Mississippi and on at 
last to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Now let us consider the mountains, shown as shaded areas. The 
greatest of them is the Appalachian Range, only the northeastern 
end of which, the Alleghenies, enters the area of our map. These 
mountains placed a mighty barrier between the coastal areas and 
the Ohio Valley to the west. North of the Mohawk and west of Lake 
Champlain lie the lofty Adirondacks, while the Green Mountains of 
Vermont and the White Mountains of New Hampshire fill much of 
the area to the east. South of the St. Lawrence River valley there 
runs Canada’s Notre Dame Range. 

There are other rivers which are of little interest to us in this 
study for they have their sources in the mountains and so furnish 
no thoroughfare—the Susquehanna, the Delaware, the Connecti- 
cut. Still others, such as the Merrimack, the Kennebec, the Penob- 
scot, have not even been shown on our map lest they lend confusion. 

These then are the mountains and waterways which concern our 
story, and we shall now see how they controlled, limited, and as- 
sisted the advance of the frontier and determined the great routes of 
trade and of war thoughout two centuries of our history. 


Water ‘Transport 


ODAY we give little thought to geography when we con- 
sider land transport. It is true that the railroad must go only 
where the grade is not too steep, but our highways and turn- 
pikes run almost where they will, regardless of swamps, rivers, and 
mountains. It was very different two centuries ago. Except for a rel- 
atively few miles along the seacoast there were no roads and the 
wilderness offered only an occasional Indian war trail. The great 
mountain masses were impassable to any save a skilled woodsman 
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BATEAUX AT A PORTAGE tens 
Justin H. Smith ; 


lightly burdened, and transport of bulky or heavy goods was impos- 
sible unless a road could be built, such as that one that Braddock 
carried forward at great expense through the Appalachians on his 
march to the Ohio. The easy route, and often the only route, was by 
water. The waterways of North America were the paths of trade and 
of war. 

Indian trade goods and packs of furs were easily moved by canoe, 
but warfare’s supplies and munitions demanded stouter means, such 
as the bateau, the whaleboat, and the barge. The first of these, the 
bateau, was the work horse of the rivers of this region. Built much 
like today’s Gloucester dory, it might have a length of over thirty 
feet. An average example of the 1750s was somewhat smaller, having 
a crew of four or five men, and able to carry a cargo of at least a 
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dozen barrels of flour. Heavy cannon needed boats of larger capac- 
ity, such as scows and barges. The most essential tool required for 
the capture ofa colonial fort was a great mortar, thirteen inch if pos- 
sible, but certainly ten. Such a weapon weighed up to well over a 
ton and each of the many shells that it fired some two hundred 
pounds. Practically speaking only a water route met the needs of 
transportation in colonial days. 
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A 13-INCH MORTAR 


Waterways unfortunately seldom ran where one wanted to go 
without some interruption of one sort or another, and it was at times 
necessary to carry boat and goods around rapids, or to make a por- 
tage from one river system to another. In most cases these carries 
were fairly short in length and did not present very serious diffi- 
culties, so that sufficient men could,move and reiunbark the cargoes 
without undue hardship. These portages in many cases had strate- 
gic importance, and forts were sometimes built to secure them. 

In winter the waterways presented a level surface for snowshoe 
and sledge, but trade then was hardly practicable, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few winter raids by the French, military expeditions al- 
ways waited until spring had dried into early summer. 
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The Great Waterways 


HERE were three great waterways in northeastern North 

America that concern our story, and by far the greatest of 

these was the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes route which ex- 
tended a thousand miles west of the point that could be reached by 
ocean vessels and then gave easy access to the vast Mississippi sys- 
tem. This was the route of the great fur trade and for much of the 
period we are to consider it was in the sole and absolute possession 
of the French. 

Another waterway was of vital importance for it ran north and 
south from the St. Lawrence to the Atlantic Ocean at Long Island 
Sound, directly between what were to become the most populous 
parts of New France and the British Colonies. For untold years be- 
fore the coming of the white man the Champlain-Upper Hudson 
Valley had been the hunting ground and the warpath of the Indian, 
and for almost a century and a half, down until the War of 181, it 
was to be a vital factor in the making of our history. 

There was also a third route, of lesser concern to our story, but 
still one of great value, and one later to be of epic importance in the 
development of New York and the west. This was the Mohawk 
River, extending from the Hudson west, almost to Lake Oneida and 
the Oswego River, which flowed into Lake Ontario. Early in the 
nineteenth century it would furnish the bed for haif of the mighty 
Erie Canal. In our period its great value was that by it the British 
might be able to gain access to the Great Lakes, with the possibility 
of diverting some of the fur trade away from New France. 

A fourth waterway which does not enter into our present study 
was the Ottawa River which, flowing from the northwest, gave the 
French a second line of access to the Great Lakes. 
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The Champlain Valley Waterway 


ROM Albany to Montreal, from one civilization to another of 

a vastly different kind, was less than two hundred miles as the 

wild goose flew, yet those miles lay through a trackless wil- 
derness, most of it uninhabited save by the occasional Indian hunter. 
But straight through this empty land of forests and mountains, al- 
most as straight as if drawn by a chalk line, ran the shining waters of 
the Richelieu River, Lake Champlain, and the Upper Hudson, 
which stretched south to Albany, where anchored ships from the 
seven seas. Save for a short Jand carry of a dozen miles near where 
the Hudson suddenly swings to the west at a-point some forty miles 
north of the Mohawk’s mouth, a canoeman could paddle his way 
from tidewater in the Hudson well into Canada, with only a few land 
miles to cover to reach the St. Lawrence at Montreal. In winter the 
way lay clear for snowshoes and sometimes skates, while only the 
occasional gale could hold up the summer traveller in times of peace. 
These two hundred miles could be covered quickly, if we will 
make ourselves think in terms of the days, really not yet too far be- 
hind us, when the horse determined our standards of speed. In 1690 
Captain John Schuyler led a raiding party from the south end of Lake 
Champlain nearly to Montreal and, after a fight, was back in Albany 
in eighteen days. Eight years later, this time on a peaceful mission, 
he took nine days for the trip from Albany to Montreal. In 1754 
Nathaniel Wheelwright, travelling in November to Montreal as the 
agent of Governor Shirley, took seventeen days for the same trip, in- 
cluding two wasted at Fort St. Frederic while he was persuading the 
French commandant to let him pass, and he was forced to wait out 
another three days of high winds and boisterous waves. An army, 
with its barrels of hard bread and salt pork and its great guns and 
mortars, might and did take longer, but the lightly equipped raid- 
ing party, the fur trader, and the smuggler could easily slip from 
one civilization deep into the other in the course of a single week. 
From Albany to the westward bend of the Hudson, where Lydius 
built his trading post and where Fort Edward was later to rise, there 
were by the early 1700s roads and trails of a sort, and one could travel 
on horseback if he did not care for a canoe. His horse could carry 
him on beyond Lydius’ station for another dozen miles to Wood 
Creek in the vicinity of today’s Fort Ann, where he was forced toa 
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canoe or a bateau. There was, how- 
ever, another choice open to him 
and he could instead go overland, 
by what soon became a good road, 
from Lydius’ to the head of Lake 
George. At the northern end of this 
lake there was a steep portage of a 
couple of miles before one reached 
the waters of Lake Champlain. 
Most travellers seem to have pre- 
ferred the Wood Creek portage and 
the drowned lands of the southern 
end of Champlain, where, as Na- 
thaniel Wheelwright reported in 
his journal, the wild duck lay in 
such vast quantities that their noise 
made it difficult to talk, and musk- 
rats built their houses by the hun- 
dreds. Thus we have this wilder- 
ness traversed by its great high- 
way, perhaps not too good a one by 
the standards of today, but for the 
man of the eighteenth century it 
left little to be desired. Back and 
forth over this great throughway 
were to struggle first the French 
and the Iroquois, aroused to anger 
by Champlain’s musket shot of 
1609, then New France and the 


British Colonies, and finally Britain. 


and the new United States. Who 
ever controlled this waterway held 
a threat to the other that was far- 
reaching in its consequences, and 
men were to struggle and die for 
well over a century in the conflicts 
that flared up and faded away along 


its length throughout the years. 
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The Advance of the Frontiers 


1609 


HE year 1609 was the beginning, for in that year three and 
a half centuries ago the white man first attempted this great 
waterway. Nova Scotia had its initial settlement somewhat 
earlier, but it was the founding of Quebec in 1608 that marked the 
real start of French Canada. The following year Champlain, accom- 
panied by two white men, went with an Indian war party up the 
Richelieu into Lake Champlain, the first white man to see its shores. 
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CHAMPLAIN FIGHTS THE IROQUOIS 


They proceeded as far as the outlet of Lake George at Ticonderoga, 
fought a skirmish there with a party of Iroquois and then returned 
northward to the St. Lawrence. Only a short time later that same 
summer Henry Hudson sailed his Half Moon up the Hudson to a 
point somewhere very close to the site of Albany. Thus in this year 
white men traversed all but some ninety miles of the long waterway 
from New York to the St. Lawrence. 

Soon a trading post at Albany (1614) ushered in the Dutch on 
the Hudson, and it was quickly followed by another at the river’s 
mouth at Manhattan. The year 1629 saw the Pilgrims land at Plym- 
outh to start the great migration that soon poured into Massachu- 
setts Bay, and other little groups of immigrants established them- 
selves along the New England coast and started to work up the river 
valleys. Salem, Boston, Hartford, Providence, New London, New 
Haven, all sprang to life, but Canada added only Trois Riviéres, 
with Montreal still a little im the future. 
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1640 


LATE u shows us the pattern of settlement in 1640, and it is 

still a sparse and scattered one. Only in New England was the 
land being settled and occupied—the Hudson and St. Lawrence 
settlements were really but fur trading posts. New England certainly 
desired to secure all the fur trade possible, but another of its major 
objectives was to tame and to till the Jand. Thus, while the St. Law- 
rence and the Hudson were occupied here and there by small groups 
of traders, explorers, and soldiers, New England’s 40,000 people 
were putting down their roots and making the land their own. 

The year 1642 brought two notable events. The French founded 
Montreal, and a white man penetrated still farther along the great 
waterway, reaching at last to the point where Hudson was forced to 
turn back. Father Isaac Jogues of the Society of Jesus had the mis- 
fortune to be captured on the St. Lawrence by a raiding band of 
Jroquois, and he was taken south up Lake Champlain and on to to- 
day’s Lake George, which he named Lac St. Sacrement. He was car- 
ried on to the Mohawk Valley and in the following year after under- 
going many hardships and tortures he at last escaped and reached 
safety at Albany. The Dutch sent him down the Hudson and back 
to France, and he thus became the first white man to pass through 
the entire length of the Hudson-Champlain Valley. Father Jogues 
soon felt that it was his duty to return and attempt to convert the 
Iroquois, but the Indians were not yet ready, and he suffered mar- 
tyrdom. Sainthood and a great shrine at Auriesville on the Mohawk 
today perpetuate his name. 


1660 


| oat ut shows us conditions in 1660. New France still con- 
sisted only of three little areas of settlement along the St. Law- 
rence. The hamlet at Montreal lived under constant threat of raids 
by the Iroquois, and little help was received from across the sea. For 
the moment it was a question of survival, not one of expansion. 

In New England it was far different. It is true that the period of 
the great Puritan migration was over, but its magnitude had been 
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such that not only were almost all the coastal areas now occupied, 
but settlers were working their way back into the hinterlands and 
up the river valleys. The Dutch. soon to be taken over by the Eng- 
lish, were about to found Schenectady and had settled various new 
little towns along the Hudson. There had been friction with the 
New Englanders over boundaries and the fur trade, but these do not 
concern our present story. | 
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FRONTENAC ON THE WAY TO BUILD FORT FRONTENAC Imperial Oil of Canada 


In 1673 the French made a notable advance and built Fort Front- 
enac at the outlet of Lake Ontario. By this time they had occupied 
practically all the land along both banks of the St. Lawrence from 
Montreal to Tadousac at the mouth of the Saguenay River. The St. 
Lawrence itself was their only highway and the settlements pos- 
sessed little depth. Not until 1734 was there to be a passable road 
between Quebec and Montreal. Fur traders were pushing westward 
and LaSalle was about to start his great explorations on the Missis- 
sippi. For the moment the Iroquois kept an uneasy peace. The set- 
tlements of New France were all to the east of the Lachine Rapids, 
just west of Montreal, but her influence was being felt far out into 
the Great West. The destruction of the Hurons by the Iroquois 
some years earlier had erased the missions in that area, but within 
half a dozen years Jesuit missionaries would be working into the 
Iroquois country from the west by way of Lake Ontario and the Os- 
wego River and establishing missions in the Mohawk Valley. 
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1675 


LATE w shows us how New England has grown. Note also that 

the Dutch and English have completed their occupation of the 
valley of the Hudson. This date of 1675 represents the high point of 
New England’s settled areas for many a year to come, for at this mo- 
ment the Indians rose under the leadership of King Philip and 
wrought havoc upon the settlers. In places the frontier collapsed 
like a pricked balloon and great areas of settlement were abandoned 
to the red man. The cost in lives and in money was very great and 
New England required many years to recover from this blow. Philip 
had tried to incite the Mohawks to rebellion but they refused, and 
the Hudson Valley was spared the horrors of savage warfare. 

In 1689 a great war party of Iroquois burst without warning into 
Lachine, a village on the outskirts of Montreal, and massacred its 
inhabitants. The French retaliated and next year sent a party up 
Lake Champlain in the depths of winter, to raid the settlement at 
Schenectady, while other small groups of savages led by Frenchmen 
fell upon the English villages to the eastward. This year the British 
had planned a great land and sea attack on Canada, but the naval 
attack failed and the army advanced only to the foot of Champlain 
and there sat out the summer. John Schuyler, however, led a small 
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group of whites and Iroquois onward in a successful foray on La 
Prairie, just across the St. Lawrence from Montreal. A similar raid 
was made in 1691 by Peter Schuyler, but it achieved no worth-while 
result, and he came within a narrow margin of catastrophe because 
the French were prepared for him. 

‘There were now to bea few short years of peace, and the fur trader 
could again paddle his canoe along the waterway without fear of 
suddenly hearing a savage war whoop. Queen Anne’s War was 
about to flare up, but it was to fall almost entirely upon New Eng- 
Jand, and little of importance took place in the Champlain Valley. 
One famous raid did, however, pass over these waters. In 1704 a 
group of Indians and Canadians led by Canadian officers moved on 
snowshoes in the dead of winter up Lake Champlain, and across to 
the Connecticut. At dawn of the last day of February they burst into 
the sleeping village of Deerfield and captured or destroyed over half 
the population of the little town. Twice an army of colonists ad- 
vanced north to Wood Creek, where Fort Anne was built, but each 
time the movement stalled. Throughout all the ten years of this war 
there was a virtual truce between Canada and the New York colony, 
and New England bore the brunt of the contest. The Dutch at Al- 
bany kept up an active trade with the French despite the state of 
war, and save for a few useless gatherings of armies at Wood Creek 
and the transit of an occasional French war party, the Valley knew 
peace throughout these years. 


1715 


UR 1715 map, Plate v, shows a further advance of both fron- 
Oven In 1701 the French had established themselves at Detroit, 
a most strategic point. In the course of the next few years they were 
also to found New Orleans at the mouth of the Mississippi (1718), 
and to establish a fort and trading post at Niagara (1725). The land 
west of the Appalachians was fast becoming French domain. In 1731 
Fort St. Frederic at Crown Point pushed the French frontier far 
down Lake Champlain, while the British had no real defense north 
of Albany, except for a stockaded fort at old Saratoga. 

The British did, however, at this period achieve one strategic 
success of great importance. By occupying the mouth of the Oswego 
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River (1722) they secured an east-west waterway of vital unportance 
which not only gave them direct access to the Great Lakes and their 
vast reservoir of furs, but also offered the opportunity, if properly 
implemented, of striking the French from the rear. Oswego was a 
trading post, fortified to some extent, but not sufficiently so to allow 
it to be considered a fort. It became very much ofa thorn in the side 
of New France and a serious threat to her fur trade, a considerable 
part of which was diverted and sent along the Mohawk to the Dutch 
at Albany. Peace now was to reign for almost a generation while the 
two combatants expanded and solidified their positions for the final 
struggle. 


King George’s War 


N 1744 there came King George’s War, a relatively short one 

of some four years duration. Europe was to call this struggle the 

War of the Austrian Succession. Little happened in the Champlain 
Valley. The French made occasional raids on Saratoga, on Keene, 
and again on Deerfield. A war party of French and Indians ascended 
Lake Champlain and went on up the Hudson. It turned east up the 
valley of the Hoosick and captured Fort Massachusetts, near today’s 
Williamstown. An attack on Number Four, the fort at what today 
is Charlestown, N. H., was on the other hand repulsed by the fort’s 
little garrison. The great event of this war was, of course, the cap- 
ture in 1745 of Louisbourg on Cape breton Island, New France’s 
naval base that guarded the approaches of the St. Lawrence. 

During the height of the war, gunpowder was being sold by the 
Dutch of Albany to the French and was being carried down Lake 
Champlain to Canada to be used against the British. The great 
waterway was almost neutral ground during these years. The French 
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had advanced their frontier well to the south by building Fort St. 
Frederic at Crown Point, and at the end of this war they had a firm 
grip on all of Lake Champlain, while the British had no effective de- 
fense north of Albany, due to their ill-advised abandonment of the 
fort at old Saratoga, the Schuylerville of today. 

The French claimed as their southern boundary a line running 
east and west through the southern end of Lake George. The British 
for their part held that since the Iroquois were their subjects all 
lands ever held by them were British. This rather ridiculous con- 
tention would have put the northern boundary of the colonies well 
to the north of the St. Lawrence. At the end of King George’s War 
the area of French occupation, or at least of potential settlement, 
extended down the Champlain Valley to Crown Point. Fort St. 
Frederic was covered in rear by the new Fort St. Jean (1748) at the 
northern end of Champlain, and by Fort Chambly farther north on 
the Richelieu River. Settlement to the southward.was encouraged at 
the end of the war, but any movement of French into the area be- 


yond Fort St. Jean appears to have been scanty at best. 
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The Opposing Civilizations 


T this point before we enter into the period of the final 
campaigns for the conquest of Canada it would be well to 
take a brief look at these two civilizations that were striving 

against each other along the great Champlain waterway as they ex- 
isted at the midpoint of the eighteenth century. They were very 
different in character, and each possessed its advantages and its 
disadvantages. 

New France was a centralized despotism, ruled from across the 
Atlantic by a King who had but little real interest in the country. In 
those days the Church and the State were one and the Church had 
very great power in Canada. Devoted missionaries were with some 
success carrying the gospel to the western Indians and attaching 
them to the cause of New France. When war came in many cases the 
mission priest would accompany his Indian tribe on the campaign.. 

The country was backward and illiterate; there was no newspaper 
or press before the English finally took over the conquered land in 
1763. The people were largely hard-working farmers, but there was 
another important although comparatively small group, the ‘cour- 
eurs de bois’, fur traders and trappers, skilled in wood lore and the 
ways of the Indian. Such men furnished ideal material for the type 
of warfare favored by the French, fast destructive raids upon unde- 
fended settlements and, occasionally, upon frontier forts. Ambitious 
sons of the Canadian noblesse furnished excellent leaders for these 
expeditions, which usually included both whites and Indians. Their 
object was to hit, destroy, and run, and for such work this mixture 
of men of the two races was ideal. Later, as more formalized warfare 
came in, the combination was far less suitable, and both France and 
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England found that they must place their real reliance upon trained 
regular troops. In major expeditions the Indians were well nigh use- 
less; they could not be depended upon to scout or to fight, but they 
always clamored to be fed and were most active in pillage after others 
had won the battle. Nevertheless the French had to make use of 
them, if only to keep them from joining the British, although the 
more intelligent of their leaders were most conscious of the savages’ 
shortcomings. As the wars gradually changed from those of raids to 
_ formal campaigns, the Indian became of less and less value, and in 
many cases a handicap. 

Canada possessed two major resources, the fisheries and the fur 
trade. The profits of the latter were immense and irregularities and 
graft were rampant; even the very highest officials were sometimes 
involved. To many a poorly paid officer in a land of highly inflated 
prices additional income was essential, and the fur trade offered 
singular opportunities of various sorts. A very simple one, for in- 
stance, was for the officer at some far post to trade to the Indians 
for furs for his own account the various goods sent by the King as 
gifts for the savages. Toward the end of New France this corruption 
had spread wide and high, and regular oflicers, newly arrived in the 
country, were greatly shocked by it. 
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The fur trade during our Colonial period was based upon the 
beaver. European fashion then decreed a great high crowned hat of 
felt, and it had been found that beaver fur was by far the best mate- 
rial out of which to make it. The skin itself was not used. The fine 
underfur, or so called ‘beaver wool’, was stripped from the hide and 
formed into a hat by the felting process. Felt hats today are made in 
exactly the same basic way, except that rabbit and other cheaper 
furs are used, as well as wool. At the end of the 1600s New France 
normally exported about 150,000 skins to Europe each year, while 
New England and the middle colonies could produce an annual 
crop of only a little over 8,000 beaver. 

When today we think of the vast wheat fields of Canada, it is hard 
to realize that two hundred and more years ago the country could 
barely feed itself. When regular troops were brought from France, 
their food had to be brought as well. This meant that the seaways 
must be kept open to allow-supplies to arrive from France. 

On the whole, New France was well equipped for war, particularly 
a war of hit and run attrition. Natural barriers guarded it on all 
sides; it could be assailed only by the St. Lawrence from the east, as 
well as from the west, and by the great Champlain waterway. The 
country possessed skilled woodsmen and excellent partisan leaders, 
and the Indian tribes were utilized more effectively than they were 
by the British. In the later wars these Indians needed no white lead- 
ers, but, incited and supplied by the French, they harried the un- 
protected frontiers of the middle colonies, massacring the scattered 
settlers almost at will. 

Canada was always on the offensive; the British usually reacted 
only in desperation after incessant goading. The intention of the 
French was to drive the British into the sea, or at the very least to 
restrict them to the narrow coastal areas east of the mountains. 

The British outnumbered the French probably twenty to one, but 
they were split up into a number of disunited and often jealous 
states, each interested, if interested at all, only in its own frontier. 
Their resources were also vastly greater and, of major importance, 
they had behind them the British navy and the British taxpayer, 
while Canada had to depend for funds upon the whims of a disso- 
lute court. They were a people of traders and farmers, asking only 
to be left alone in peace. There was relatively little of the element 
that produced the Canadian ‘coureur de bois’, and the average col- 
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onist at best was a mediocre soldier, lacking as he did both any 
worth-while military training and competent leaders. There always 
was, of course, the exception, as the 1745 Louisbourg expedition 
proved beyond doubt, but even there the British navy was very 
much in evidence. 

The fur trade was of much less relative importance than in Can- 
ada. In New England it was now well-nigh exhausted, but both New 
York and Pennsylvania were most keenly interested in getting furs 
from the west. The Indians preferred English trade goods to those 
of the French as being both cheaper and of better quality, and we 
find the extraordinary situation of English goods being shipped and 
smuggled north up the great thoroughfare and sold to the French to 
use in their trade with the western Indians. The goods most desired 
by the Indians beyond guns and rum or brandy were kettles, blan- 
kets, cloth ofall sorts, knives, and hatchets, as well as small luxuries 
of various kinds. The stone age Indian had become dependent upon 
many of the products of the white man’s civilization, and no longer 
was satisfied with clothes of skin and implements of stone. It should 
be realized that some Indians appreciated the harm that distilled 
liquor wrought upon their people and begged the authorities to for- 
bid its sale. It is recorded that at times during Queen Anne’s War 
over £,10,000 worth of English trade goods were being smuggled 
north into Canada each year. This was while a war was underway 
between the two countries, and the British navy had greatly dimin- 
ished the flow of French goods to.Canada. The Dutch at Albany 
were very active in this contraband trade, but New York merchants 
were also deeply involved. The Dutch felt no loyalty to Britain, and 
throughout the later colonial wars they kept the French informed 
of the British plans and intentions to the best of their ability. 

During the previous century the Jesuits had converted a consid- 
erable number of Mohawks and a few of the other tribes of the Five 
Nations and had persuaded them to settle at Caughnawaga on the 
south bank of the St. Lawrence, just upstream from Montreal. These 
Christian Indians always remained on good terms with their Iroquois 
cousins in New York, and maintained constant contact with them, 
-even during wartime. The Caughnawaga Indians became the prin- 
cipal intermediaries in the trade in Indian goods between Albany 
and Canada. There appears to be very clear evidence that there was 
a secret understanding between the Dutch and these Indians, and 
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most probably with the French themselves, that Albany should 
never be attacked, nor its trade interfered with, even during time of 
war. 

The French, even if their decisions were made for them in France, 
were capable of prompt, cohesive, and centrally directed action, but 
this was not at all so in the case of the British. Authority was divided 
in each colony between the appointed governor, the commanding 
officer of any King’s troops that might be present, and the local 
elected assemblies. Planned united action by all the colonies jointly 
was never possible, and it was only when the King supplied profes- 
sional troops that really effective action could be taken against the 
French. 

The British were never as successful in their employment of Indi- 
ans as were the French and they put less dependence upon them in 
warfare. The great Iroquois nation was originally embittered against 
the French by Champlain’s musket shot at Ticonderoga, and the 
wars with the French in the last half of the seventeenth century fur- 
ther built up this feeling. Another cause was economic, since the 
Iroquois had a most profitable trade acting as middlemen between 
the fur-producing Indians of New France’s west and the Dutch and 
British on the Hudson. This naturally did not improve relations 
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with the French. Although the Iroquois were claimed by the British 
as subjects of the King, they acted much as an independent nation, 
and played the French and the English off against each other with 
considerable skill. Sir William Johnson was Britain’s most effective 
agent in dealing with the Indians, and in the last French war he 
led contingents of Iroquois to battle, but their achievements were 
on the whole but mediocre. 

The early friendship of the Iroquois with the Dutch was inherited 
by the British when they secured the colony, and they were able to 
maintain it. Although the Iroquois did very little actual fighting for 
the British, they served very effectively as a passive defense. New 
York’s alliance with the Five Nations was of vital importance. In ef- 
fect it placed a great fence around the northern borders and pre- 
vented many a savage inroad. 
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The Last French War 


ITHERTO these various wars had been on a relatively 

small scale, nuisance raids by Canadian Indians and a few 

white men under French officers, and occasional rallyings 
of untrained colonial armies. Canada was almost always on the of- 
fensive, but using a minimum of man power. The British colonies 
tried to strike back, but with slight success, and to a large extent 
they had to suffer without offering any retaliation. These wars were, 
on the whole, on an almost non-professional basis, fought largely by 
groups of untrained amateurs, particularly so on the British side. 
The last war was to be very different; trained troops from Europe 
would bear the brunt of battle, led by generals skilled in the formal 
warfare of the day. 

_ During the years following the peace of Aix-La-Chapelle in 1748 
British fur traders had been pushing through the Alleghenies and 
working out into the Ohio Valley, an area regarded by the French as 
their sole property. The fur trade was so vital to New France and 
the new encroachment appeared so threatening that it soon became 
obvious that the uneasy and brittle peace which then existed be- 
tween the two countries could last only for a very short time. The 
British attempted to build a post at the Forks of the Ohio, where 
Pittsburgh stands today, but a more powerful French force appeared, 
ordered the British off, and built a French fort instead. George Wash- 
ington, sent with a totally inadequate force to resist this incursion, 
got involved in a skirmish with the French, fell back eastward and 
built Fort Necessity at the Great Meadows, some fifty miles south 
and east of the Forks of the Ohio. He finally was forced to surrender 
to a superior French force. his petty action far out in the wilder- 
ness was the spark that started the last French war, which, however, 
was to be fought in this country for some two years before it was 
formally declared. Nevertheless both countries realized that it was 
war, and each at once started shipping regular troops to America. 

Braddock’s disastrous defeat near the Forks of the Ohio in 1755 
was somewhat balanced by the other major action which took place 
that year. William Johnson was given the mission of leading a colo- 
nial army down Lake Champlain to capture Fort St. Frederic at 
Crown Point, but the French seized the initiative and, under the 
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command of Dieskau, attacked Johnson’s army while it still was at 
the head of Lake George. The colonists were victorious, even to the 
extent of capturing the French commander. Johnson himself was 
wounded and failed to continue his adyance to the north. This vic- 
tory, although not exploited, took away some of the sting of Brad- 
dock’s debacle, and Johnson was rewarded with a baronetcy. The 
British started the construction of Fort William Henry at the site of 
the battle, while the French commenced a new fortress at the outlet 
of Lake George, Fort Carillon at Ticonderoga. In this same year of 
1755 Fort Edward was also built to cover the portage from the Hud- 
son to Wood Creek and to Lake George. Initially it was only a stock- 
aded enclosure, but Fort William Henry was ofa more formal nature. 

Plate v1 shows the areas of settlement in 1755 at the start of this 
last great contest. Two points are of particular interest. Note how 
the two civilizations have each worked their way along our great 
waterway and how their frontiers are separated only by the length 
of Lake George. The other important fact is that the French have 
pushed around and behind the British, and except for the post at 
Oswego, they controlled the Great Lakes and all the area west of the 
Appalachians. Controlling it was one thing, for the chain of posts 
and forts were capable of this, but holding it against a determined 
enemy was a far different matter, particularly since the French were 
short both of men and supplies, while the land was vast in size. 

Now only Lake George separated the two countries in their final 
struggle. French partisans and ‘coureurs de bois’ scouted south 
from Carillon, while Robert Rogers and his rangers worked north- 
ward, skirmishing with the Canadians and harrying their lines of 
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communication. For almost three years this situation would last on 
the Champlain waterway. There would be give and take, battles and 
skirmishes, but through it all Carillon was the southern tip of New 
France, while the head of Lake George remained British, except for 


one brief interval. 


Montcalm Takes Command 


THE French were the first to bring in a really competent general, 
the Marquis de Montcalm, who arrived in 1756. After a brief study 
of the situation he suddenly with little warning descended upon the 
British post at Oswego and captured it after a short siege. This bril- 
liant and boldly executed operation threw the British back to the 
coastal plain and left them only the Champlain-Upper Hudson Val- 
ley as a field of action by which they could reach the vitals of New 
France. Over the next three years the fate of Canada was to be de- 
cided along this historic waterway. 

Again the French were to take the initiative, a winter raid south 
up Lake Champlain and Lake George intended to surprise and cap- 
ture Fort William Henry. This was not successful, but the French 
managed to burn the many bateaux and boats drawn up at the edge 
of the lake, a rather serious discomfiture to the British. 

In the summer of 1757 Lord Loudoun, the British commander in 
America, sent many of his troops off.on a futile attack upon Louis- 
bourg, which had been returned to the French in 1749. This left the 
Hudson Valley too lightly garrisoned for safety. Montcalin seized 
the opportunity and led his army from Carillon to lay siege to Fort 
William Henry. Once the French general got his heavy artillery in 
place and it had become evident that General Webb, commanding 
at Fort Edward, either could not or would not reinforce the threat- 
ened garrison, there was nothing for the British to do but to capitu- 
late. The Canadian Indians got entirely out of control, massacring a 
considerable number of British, and taking many more to Canada as 
captives. Eventually most of these were released, but not before they 


saw one of their number knocked on the head by the Indians, cut up 


and put in a pot, and then they were forced by their captors to eat 
him. This breach of the capitulation, which Montcalm tried to stop 
once it had started, is the one blot, slight perhaps but still a blot, on 
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MASSACRE AT FORT WILLIAM HENRY 


the French general’s reputation. The fact that Montcalm had warned 
the British commander that he might not be able to restrain his In- 
dians unless the fort was surrendered immediately proves that he 
realized that there might be trouble, yet he failed to take any pre- 
cautions to guard against it. The second round in the final contest 
had also gone to the French. 41 ir R a mg 


Abercromby’s Defeat 


Ear ty in the next summer of 1758 a mighty British army of over 
15,000 men gathered at the head of Lake George and then bravely 
sailed north down the lake, with flags flying and bands playing. 
There were about 1100 bateaux, whaleboats, and barges in the great 
flotilla spread out over Lake George. It must have been a gorgeous 
sight. The army landed at the foot of the lake and floundered through 
the heavy woods, lost and in utter confusjon, while a day anda night 
were wasted. The French, under the leadership of Montcalm, had 
established a very strong position upon the Heights of Carillon, a 
little north of the fort. They were regular troops, reinforced by some 
Canadians, in all less than a quarter the number of the British. Gen- 
eral Abercromby failed to use his artillery, and sent the flower of his 
army, British regulars, and the Scottish Black Watch, on a hopeless 
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frontal assault upon the heavily defended log wall which formed the 
main defense. Time and again the brave troops charged in vain 
against the breastworks, but by nightfall the fight was over. The losses 
were very heavy, every seventh man on the British side, and this 
battle ranks as one of the greatest ever fought upon our soil until 
the Civil War. Abercromby abjectly led his battered army south to 
the head of Lake George and there sat out the summer in complete 
inaction. Third round to the French! 

Both to the east and to the west, however, great events took place 
that summer. Amherst, the new British leader, captured Louis- 
bourg, and French sea power collapsed, partly through the loss of 
its great American base, but partly also through the operations 
of the British navy. A most able subordinate commander, Colonel 
Bradstreet, led an expedition west through the Mohawk Valley 
waterway to Oswego, abandoned by the French after its capture in 
1756, and pounced upon Fort Frontenac, the key to New France’s 
western life line. He was successful, and the whole French west com- 
menced to wither on the vine. Fort DuQuesne at the Forks of the 
Ohio was blown up and abandoned by the French late in the fall of 
this eventful year. To Montcalm and other clear-thinking French- 
men it was obvious that this was the end. Canada was lost, and it was 
only a matter of time. Montcalm, however, still fought on in the 
hope that a favorable outcome of the war in Europe might ultimately 
retrieve the situation, and one more campaign was yet to roll north 
down the Champlain Valley. 


Amherst Secures Lake Champlain 


In 1759 General Amherst brought an army of British regulars 
and provincials down Lake George and laid siege to Fort Carillon. 
The French, outnumbered and short of supplies, could no longer 
hold the southern end of Lake Champlain. They retreated north, 
partially blowing up both Carillon and Fort St. Frederic. The Brit- 
ish followed in a somewhat leisurely manner and commenced to 
build a great new fort at Crown Point. , 
Hitherto neither of the two opponents had attempted to put na- 
val forces on Lake Champlain, and the waterway was used only for 
the transport of land armies. In 1759, however, the French had three 
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little chebecs, a Mediterranean craft with lateen sails, and a schoon- 
er, all armed with four-pounder cannon, small in size it is true, but 
ample to destroy any bateaux and barges that the fleet might meet. 
Amherst realized that he must at least neutralize these little war- 
ships before he could advance farther to the north, and he started 
to build armed vessels. The British fleet was eventually completed. 
It included a great radeau, or huge scow, which could carry six 
twenty-four-pounders, really heavy cannon, a brigantine and a 
sloop. By mid-October the little French chebecs had been cornered 
and abandoned by their crews, but winter now was not far off and it 
was too late in the year to break through the French defenses on the 
Richelieu and reach the St. Lawrence. Quebec fell to Wolfe, but 
Montreal and the Richelieu Valley still held out. This little French 
fleet, although it never fought a battle, had probably been the means 
of saving New France for another year. The war along the St. Law- 
rence would last until 1760, but peace descended upon the Cham- 
plain Valley and was to endure for fifteen years. 


Years of Peace 


Brivratn obtained all Canada by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, and 


the need for forts along the Champlain Valley ceased to exist. Gen- 
eral Amherst had built a great new fortress at Crown Point and this 
as well as Fort Ticonderoga was garrisoned by a small housekeeping 
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detachment during the years of peace. Just why these posts were 
maintained at all is difficult to understand since Canada and the 
British colonies were now under one flag. In 1773 the Crown Point 
fort caught fire and was largely destroyed. Fort Ticonderoga, al- 
though it was falling into a ruinous condition, was occupied by some 
two score British soldiers. 

Settlements had now begun to appear here and there in the 
Champlain Valley, one at Willsboro on the New York shore, two or 
three across the Jake in Vermont, and at Skenesboro at the head of 
the lake. Plate vir shows the settled areas at this period just before 
the outbreak of the Revolution. The frontier has pushed well up in- 
to the New Hampshire hills and north along the Connecticut Val- 
ley: Southwestern Vermont was filling up with new little towns, but 
there was much trouble there over conflicting land grants, since 
both New Hampshire and New York claimed ownership of the re- 
gion. There was much bickering and squabbling between Ethan 
Allen and his unruly crew of ‘Green Mountain Boys’ and the agents 
and associates of the New York governor. The northern limit of set- 
tlement in the Hudson Valley reached beyond Fort Edward and up 
the Champlain Valley to Ticonderoga, while westward it ran out the 
Mohawk Valley about halfway to Oswego. Farther to the south the 
Appalachians still presented an effective barrier to westward expan- 
sion, and this was further emphasized by the Proclamation of 1763, 
which forbade settlement westward beyond the Appalachian Divide. 
Despite all this, however, the mountain range was here and there 
being penetrated by adventurous pioneers, and there was already a 
very considerable settlement in the vicinity of Fort Pitt at the Forks 
of the Ohio. 

The British had taken possession of the various French forts be- 
yond the Alleghenies and on the Great Lakes and had occupied 
them with small garrisons, but when Pontiac’s rebellion burst forth 
in 1763 these little posts fell one by one. Finally only Detroit and 
Fort Niagara remained in English hands in the west. The fort at 
Oswego had been rebuilt after the fall of New France, and it was not 
attacked. Fort Pitt at the Forks of the Ohio, on the other hand, suc- 
cessfully withstood a lengthy siege. Shortly before the Revolution 
the garrison was withdrawn from Fort Pitt, and by 1775 Detroit, 
Niagara, and Oswego were the only posts held by the British in the 
Great Lakes-northern trans-Appalachian region. 
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The Revolution 


THE Revolution first came to the Champlain Valley when Ethan 
Allen’s band of ‘Green Mountain Boys’ dashed by a surprised sen- 
try into the parade ground at Fort Ticonderoga. The outnumbered 
garrison surrendered without delay, and the Americans secured a 
fine lot of artillery and supplies. Later during the following winter 
Henry Knox would take many of the guns to Boston, first by water 
up Lake George, and then, after waiting for ice and snow, by sledge 
down the Hudson, and finally over the Berkshires to Boston, where 
General Washington anxiously awaited them. These guns would 
help drive the British to their ships. 

By midsummer of 1775 the Americans started an invasion of Can- 
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ada down the Champlain Valley. For one reason or another the ex- 
pedition was slow in getting under way, and then it stalled com- 
pletely in front of the defenses hurriedly constructed by the British 
at St. Jean on the Richelieu River. After a two-month siege the fort 
surrendered, and the stone fortress in its rear at Chambly had al- 
ready fallen. The road to the St. Lawrence was open. The Ameri- 
cans adyanced to La Prairie, across the river from Montreal, and the 
British abandoned the city. Benedict Arnold by this time was lead- 
ing his expedition through the wilds of Maine and over the Notre 
Dame mountains. Here there was no level waterway, only rivers ob- 
structed by rapids and waterfalls, swamps and bogs, forests and 
mountains. Arnold’s men, using bateaux for ascending the Kenne- 
bec, and carrying only their muskets and their food, barely suc- 
ceeded and reached Canada half starved. The further operations of 
the Americans along the St. Lawrence, their failure to take Quebec, 
and their eventual retreat are beyond the scope of this study. 

The British poured troops into Canada in the spring of 1776, and 
the Americans, outnumbered, discouraged and riddled with small- 
pox, fell back up the Champlain Valley in disorderly retreat. Crown 
Point became an assembly point for the tattered remnants of the 
Northern Army, but it was soon felt that the place could not be held, 
and the Americans withdrew to Ticonderoga. Here the army was 
reinforced and reorganized, and the fort and its defenses repaired 
and strengthened. 

A major British expedition was now gathered in Canada, pre- 
pared to move south up Lake Champlain and on to Albany. It could 
advance only by water, and it must also seize Ticonderoga, which 
by this time was being rapidly made more formidable. It would have 
been folly for the British to embark their army on the lake in ba- 
teaux and small craft, unless they could overawe, or at least neutra- 
lize, any possible enemy naval force. Both sides therefore rushed 
construction of a fleet, the British at St. Jean where they reassem- 
bled ships knocked down on the St. Lawrence and carried by the 
Richelieu rapids in pieces, and the Americans at Skenesboro, where 
Wood Creek entered Champlain. By late summer each had a fleet, 
and Arnold led his little squadron of row galleys and flat-bottomed 
gunboats down the lake and cruised back and forth over its northern 
portion, joined from time to time by a reinforcement as a new little 
warship was completed and dispatched north. 
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The British eventually produced the stronger fleet, but it was not 
until October that they started south. Arnold placed his vessels in 
the lee of Valcour Island, where the British did not succeed in 
reaching them until almost mid-October. The resulting battle and 
the running retreat of the following day were fatal to the American 
fleet, and it was well-nigh annihilated. It had served its purpose, 
however, for it had, merely because of its existence, delayed the 
southern movement of the British Army for all the summer and most 
of the fall. Ticonderoga had by this time been materially strength- 
ened and was too well defended to be attempted by other than siege 
tactics, something which the near approach of winter rendered im- 
practical. The British accordingly fell back to Canada and went into 
winter quarters. The new nation still held the great waterway and 
was safe for another year from any invasion from the north. 


Burgoyne’s Expedition 


THE campaign of 1777 was planned in London by Lord George 
Germain. On the map it looked delightfully simple. An army was to 
move south up the Champlain Valley throughway to Albany, while 
another expedition went by way of the St. Lawrence and Lake On- 
tario to Oswego and then down the Mohawk Valley waterway. The 
two were to meet at Albany and thereafter future operations were to 
be planned in conjunction with the British army at New York under 
the commander-in-chief, Lord Howe. Recent historical studies have 
largely discounted the once commonly held belief that Howe was to 
move his army up the Hudson to join Burgoyne at Albany. General 
Burgoyne initially felt entirely confident of reaching Albany without 
any assistance. Unfortunately for the British the plan did not work 
out. St. Leger’s Mohawk Valley command, consisting of a mixed 
force of British regulars, Germans, Tories, and Indians, was stopped 
at Fort Stanwix, just east of Lake Oneida, and the threat from the 
west came to naught. 

Late in June of 1777 General Burgoyne moved his army of 7,200 
British and German troops up the lake. The few remnants of the 
American fleet that had escaped the Valcour fight were powerless to 
stop the advance, and the garrison at Ticonderoga was not large 
enough to man the defenses, even had they had sufficient supplies. 
The fortress was hurriedly evacuated, and the invading army moved 
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on up the lake, partly by land and partly by water. Because of the 
damage done by the Americans to the road from Fort Anne to Fort 
Edward the advance was held up at the southern end of the lake for 
many days, and the artillery was moved by the Lake George route. 
Finally the army again got underway and reached the Hudson, the 
last military expedition, we hope, ever to complete the passage of 
the Champlain waterway. With its eventual defeat and surrender at 
Saratoga, today’s Schuylerville, we need not concern ourselves. 

The day before Burgoyne made his first attack on the Americans 
at Bemis Heights Colonel John Brown had attempted to seize Fort 
Ticonderoga from the small force of British and German troops that 
had been left to secure this important post. His attack resulted in an 
initial success, boats were captured and prisoners released, but the 
fort itself held out. This was the last action to take place at Ticon- 
deroga. For a generation the fort at the junction of Lake George and 
Lake Champlain was a post of vital importance, well called “The 
Key to a Continent’. Four times it was attacked, twice it fell, and 
twice it held out. No other fort in America has such a record, nor do 
I believe, has any other upon all this earth of ours. 

Later in the war small raiding parties moved up the Jake and 
across country to raid the Mohawk Valley, but Burgoyne’s expedi- 
tion was the last of the many raids and excursions that had moved 
up and down the Champlain-Upper Hudson Valley during more 
than a century of North America’s history. 
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For a generation the Valley now enjoyed a complete era of peace; 
the Indian threat was gone forever, and settlers were pouring in un- 
til the entire region had become occupied. It is not necessary to 
construct a settlement map for this period, for all New England and 
eastern New York were now settled, save for a part of northern 
Maine and the Adirondack Mountains. 

The northern end of the lake was to know one more war and one 
final military expedition. In the late summer of 1814 a British army 
of 11,000 men moved south from the border along the west shore of 
the lake driving a much smaller American force before it. In sup- 
port there sailed a fleet of four warships and a dozen gunboats. An 
American fleet of almost equal strength had been hurriedly built at 
Vergennes, and it engaged the British only a few miles north of 
Valcour Island. After a nip and tuck battle all the major British 
ships were captured or sunk, and the American fleet was assured of 
absolute command of Champlain for at least the rest of the year. 
Without control of the lake the British army was helpless, and it 
immediately retreated to Canada, the last hostile force ever to at- 
tempt passage of the great waterway. 

Thus an invasion of a great army of veteran troops was stopped 
by four little warships and a handful of gunboats. Initially all the 
wars in the valley had been carried on by water-borne land troops, 
then by 1759 auxiliary naval forces first appear. In 1776 the British 
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invasion was stopped by a fleet and a fort, a result which neither 
could then have achieved by itself, while in 1814 naval action alone 
determined the outcome of the campaign. 

Shortly after the Revolutionary War thought had been given to 
digging a canal to connect the Hudson with Lake Champlain, thus 
eliminating the troublesome portage. This was finally accomplished 
in 1823, and small craft could then sail all the way from New York to 
St. Jean on the Richelieu River. It was not until 1858, however, that 
the Canadians built their canal by the St. Jean and Chambly rapids, 
thus giving direct access to the St. Lawrence. For generations after 
the War of 1812 almost all the trade of the Champlain Valley moved 
by water, particularly that of the New York side, whicli was not 
reached by the railroad until the 1870s. Today the lake carries only 
two principal cargoes; the oil and gasoline used by the valley and its 
surrounding areas move by water, and Canadian newsprint goes to 
New York up Lake Champlain and on down the Hudson. The great 
days of the Champlain-Hudson Valley may have departed, but if 
you today wish to motor from New York to Montreal you will still be 
following the same route as that pursued by Father Jogues over 
three centuries ago. 
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Author’s Note 


FTER considerable thought I decided not to insert foot- 
notes showing sources nor to include a bibliography, but 
every statement made can, I believe, be substantiated. It is 

impossible to write about this period and this area without con- 
sciously or unconsciously drawing upon the great works of Francis 
Parkman, but I have had the added good fortune to have been able 
to devote most of two winters to working with Parkman’s own source 
material, the great collection of manuscripts and transcripts at the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. There are also many printed 
sources of great value, such as those issued by the State of New 
York: the Colonial Documents, the Johnson Papers, and other sim- 
ilar publications. While one wishing to learn more about New 
France and the British Colonies cannot do better than read Park- 
man’s works, the recent studies by Dr. L. H. Gipson, The British 
Empire before the American Revolution, are of the greatest value, par- 
ticularly as they paint a more detailed picture on a broader canvas, 
and are not limited to North America. Gipson, however, covers only 
the period from about 1740 to 1765, that of the last of the French 
wars. Abbé H. R. Casgrain in various works has expressed the 
French Canadian views, in some cases at variance with those of 
Parkman and Gipson. The Fort Ticonderoga Bulletin has printed 
much useful material on the Champlain Valley, in many cases origi- 
nal manuscripts not available elsewhere. Prof. C. H. Mcllwain’s 
Peter Wraxall’s An Abridgement of the Indian Affairs... contains a 
most valuable study of the Indian problem in the Hudson and Mo- 
hawk Valleys during the Colonial period. The Levis Papers, pub- 
lished by the Province of Quebec, are of very considerable interest. 
They contain Montcalm’s journal. Bougainville’s journal, published 
in the Quebec Archives, is of exceptional interest and value. It, like 
the Levis Papers, is available only in French. 

Material assistance in determining the location of the frontier at 
various periods was given me by Lois Kk. Mathew’s The Expansion of 
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New England (Boston, 1909) and R. A. Bulington’s Westward Ex- 
pansion (New York, 1949), but the lines that I have drawn on the 
maps required a very considerable amount of further research and 
study. Finally I cannot overstate the debt I owe to the help and en- 
couragement given me in my college days by the late Frederick 
Jackson Turner. 
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